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: 1 HE warning-ſpirit of every Engliſhman ſhould 
7 ; be exerted at this intereſting period to awaken 
'F Is leſs vigilant neighbour to a ſenſe of the immediate 
4 danger which threatens the conſtitution of his coun- 

ot we perhaps no period ever claimed a greater exer- 
tion on behalf of a people who have dared, and it 
3 is ro be hoped, yet dare to be free, in defiance of 
. attempt to enſlave them. | 
| Britons, look to yourſelves; look to the 'preſent 
b De ag of your Parliament ; read the Bills before 
1 them; judge of their tendency, and decide accord- 
a never let it be recorded in the page of hiſ- 
tory, that the rude attack of a few daring and half- 
| famiſhed miſcreants was in the 18th century admitted 
} Bas a ſufficient ground for depriving the people of 
this Country of their natural birth-right, and that 
. under the influence of aggravated and inte- 
a miſrepreſentation, quietly looked on at the 
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faerifice : No, it cannot, will not be ſo: Engliſh- 


men diſdain the character of being deſpots' mutes; 
and while yet they may ſpeak, they will ſpeak, 


and that with the freedom of their anceſtors ;--- 


and while yet they may meet, they will meet, and 
expoſe the dark deeds of dark adminiſtrations, and 
that in ſuch hoſts, that ſhould any attempt to de- 
prive them of their right to aſſemble for the diſ- 
cuſſion of political ſubjects ſucceed, the authors of 
ſo daring an outrage upon the firſt principles of the 
conſtitution will have juſt cauſe to tremble for their 
temerity, and they will do well to learn in time, that 


although one man may be puniſhed for ſpeaking his 


ſentiments with freedom, and others may be punithed 


for aſſembling to diſcuſs the politics of their country, 
the nation at large is a power beyond their purchaſe 
to reſtrain, and that, like an ungoverned torrent 
which hurries deſtruction before it proportioned to. 
the refiſtance it has overcome, an injured nation will 
| inflict vengeance on the abuſes of its generofity, ac- 
cording to its ſenſe of aggravated inſult. =_ 
I have not been in the habit of obtruding myſelf } 


upon the public; I am not a member of any club; 


any ſuch meeting; but I am an Engliſhman, and I 
fear that to be ſilent for a few days longer, may be 


to be ſilent for ever. Good God! my countrymen, 2 
ſhall the ſyſtem of ſpies and informers be ſo com- 


plete in this once-favoured iſle of liberty, that the 
ſervant, who attends at his maſter's table, may tranſ- 


port him or his gueſts to Botany Bay, for ſore un- 
guarded expreſſion that may have fallen in their mo- 
ments of conviviality? or ſhall the labourer betempted 


by 


T belong to no political ſociety; nor do I attend 
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ſavage nature, and though it may retain advantages 
for the miſcreant hireling, the honeſt heart will gladly 
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in the reign of Charles II. by what that Monarch 
called his 3lzfed Parliament, ſimilar to the preſent 

Bill, chey conceive themſelves relieved from the 

reſponſibility of a novel meaſure, ſo teeming with the 

deſtruction of Britiſh Liberty. I ſhould be glad to 

_ aſk thoſe precedent-mongers, Why, as the Act of the 
firſt year of the reign of Charles II. (of which. the 
preſent Bill is nearly a literal copy) was a perpetual .; 
Act, and not made for any limitted time, but ex, 

tended to that Monarch, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
they do not now boldly come forward, and. put it 
in force, without troubling the Parliament and 
alarming the people with apprehenſion of a new 
ee ee meaſure? But as J fear theſe Gen- 
tlemen will ſcarce deign to diſturb themſelves in the 

_ enjoyment of the abundant good things they poſſeſs, 

to anſwer the impertinent put queſtions of an anony- 
mous Scribbler, I will tell them why they did not, 
and why they dare not ; and you, O my countrymen, 

liſten to the reaſon, and hold in holy reverence the 
cauſe, and thoſe your noble anceſtors, who gave 
you a Bill of Rights, which at once, while it ſettled 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of this country, aſcer- 
tained the rights of Engliſhmen, and overthrew that 
ſyſtem of deſpotiſm which King Charles's bleſſed 
Parliaments had ſo compliantly given way to. It 
may not be ill-timed to call the attention of the 
reader at this place to ſome particular paſſages in the 

Bill of Rights, which he will do well to recollect. 
At the ſame time that it contained a declaration of 

_ grievances pradliſed in the laſt reign, was alſo a claim 
of rights, made by the repreſentatives of the people, 
in behalf of the nation; and he will find among the 

| ee 8 grievances 
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grievances complained of, was the committing and 
proſecuting divers worthy Prelates, for humbly pe- 
titioning to be excuſed from concurring to aſſumed 
power; the violating the freedom of election for 
Members to ſerve in Parliament; the returning 
partial, corrupt, and unqualified perſons to ſerve on 
Juries in trials, and particularly in trials for High 
Treaſon; the requiring exceſſive bail of perſons 
committed in criminal caſes, to elude the benefit of 
the laws made for the liberty of the ſubjects ; the 
impoſing exceſſive fines, and inflicting illegal and 
cruel puniſhments ; and a number of ſuch like arbi- 
trary acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, that had been 
7 practiſed againſt the people; for the remedying of 
wich, and in order that the religion, laws, and liber- 
ties of the people might not again be in danger of 
being ſubverted, among other wholeſome regulations 
1 for the public good, it is declared; Bug 
* © Thatit is the right of the ſubjects to petition 
the King, and all commitments and proſecutions 
e for ſuch petitioning are illegal; that the ſubjects 
© which are Proteſtants may have arms for their 
« defence, ſuitable to their conditions, and as are 
# © allowed by law; that the election of Members of 
„ Parliament ought to be free; that exceſſive bail 
e ought not to be required; nor exceſſive fines 
ce impoſed; nor cruel and unuſual puniſhments in- 
« flicted.” 5 po ERS 
Theſe and ſuch like barriers were erected by ou 
anceſtors, as bulwarks for the liberties of the people, 
and to prevent a repetition of the tragedies which 
have blackened the pages of the hiſtory of this coun- 
try, with the fouleſt puniſhments that ever * = 
? TT hs hed 
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flicted on the ſuffering martyrs in the cauſe of free- 
dom; and which were practiſed in an age in which 
the courtly Hume ſays, Popularity, humanity, juſtice, 
and virtue, became crimes, and were uſed as argu- 
ments againſt priſoners; and in which others were 
convicted upon evidence that Hume himſelf con- 
feſſes was not legal. Shall all this care and anxiety of 
our anceſtors to regain their rights be forgotten by 
the people of 1795 ? Shall example have no in- 
fluence over them? Will they allow the grievances 
complained of in their Bill of Rights to be revived ? 

Or will they, warned by, a ſenſe of their danger, 
claim their privileges, while yet the power remains 
amongſt them? If the people of England prefer the 
former condition, a ſummary way may be adopted; 
and let them in that caſe inſtruct their repreſentatives. 
in Parliament to proceed and repeal the Bill of 
Rights. The ancient doctrines of paſſive obedience 
and non-reſiſtance will then be revived, and all the 
horrid abuſes of abſolute power may be enforced 
with impunity. On the contrary, and which I know 
muſt be the caſe, if the people of England will be 
free, let them aſſemble and declare that will, and 
they may ſet at defiance ſycophants, placemen, and 
| penſioners. „ 3 35 4 | a 
Why in the reign of William III. againſt whoſe 
life repeated attacks were made, did not the Mi- 
niſters of that day introduce the ſame meaſures 
into Parliament as thoſe which are now propoſed? 
Could ſtrong meaſures be more requiſite in any 


age than when plot followed plot, and attempt after 


attempt was made to aſſaſſinate the K ing ?---certainly 
not, And yet; relying on the adequacy of the ex- 
EST 2 1 iſting 

| Tv 


| | 1 
| iſting laws to the puniſhment of ſuch deteſtable 
crimes, the miniſters of that day did not ſeek for 
b new pains and penalties, nor did they brand the 
"XZ whole nation with the foul calumny of being trea- 
cherous and ſeditious, becauſe a few daring villains 
had raifed their hands againſt the life of the Sove- 
9 reign. Both Houſes of Parliament contented them- 
b 'Þ} ſelves with preſenting affectionate addreſſes expreſſ- 
N * their abhorrence of ſuch villanous attempts, and 
vith aſſuring the King they would to the utmoſt de- 
fend his life, and that in caſe his Majeſty ſhould come 
to a violent death they would avenge it upon his ad- 
4 eres and their adherents. This was the lan- 
F guage and conduct of the framers of the Bill of 
b Rights. The people had not forgot the too ſuc- 
celsful attempts that had been made in the preceding 
7 Ereigns to acquire abſolute power; they revered their 
I newly recovered rights. And you, O, my country 
men! hold in ſacred reverence that Bill of Rights. 
It muſt be flattering to Engliſhmen to be remind- 
4 ed, that a foreigner, a ſubject of the ancient deſpotic 
| government of France, viewing with an envious eye 
bo ae liberties of this country, thus expreſſes himſelf: 
4 Nor has the great freedom of canvaſſing political 
ſubjects we have deſcribed been limitted to the 
<2 4 members of the legiſlature, or confined to the 
% © walls of Weſtminſter; the like privilege is al- 
FX lowed to other orders of the people, and a full 
ſcope 1s given to that ſpirir of party, and a full 
FF ſecurity inſured to thoſe numerous and irregular 
meetings which, eſpecially when directed to mat- 
F | ters of government, create ſo much uneaſineſs in 
Bo the ſovercigns of other countries. Individuals 
«« even. 
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even may in ſuch meetings take an active part for 
procuring the ſucceſs of thoſe public ſteps, which 
they with to ſee purſued, They may frame peti- 


already entered upon by government, or to prevent 


kind, they may ſeverally ſubſcribe their names to 


their ſervice; they may avail themſelves of it to | 


wiſh is to ſee adopted. 1 
Such meetings may be repeated, and every indi- "oP 


propoſed ſubjects, though ever ſo directly oppoſite | 


6 10 ) 


tions to be delivered to the crown, or to both 
houſes, either to procure the repeal of meaſures 


the paſſing of ſuch as are under conſideration, or 
to obtain the enacting of new regulations of any 


ſuch petitions. The law ſets no reſtrictions on 
their numbers, nor has it we may ſay, taken any 
precaution to prevent even the abuſe that might 
be made of ſuch freedom. © 
« That mighty political engine the Preſs is alſo at | 


advertiſe the time and place, as well as the intent 

of the meetings, and moreover to ſet off and in- 
culcate the advantages of thoſe notions which the ll 
vidual may deliver what opinion he pleaſes on the 


to the views or avowed deſigns of the government. | 
The member of the legiſlature may, if he chooſes, | 


| have. admittance among them, and again inforce 


thoſe topics which have not obtained the fucceſs | 


he expected in that houſe to which he belongs. 


The diſappointed ſtateſman, the miniſter, turn- 


ed out, allo find the door open. to them; they kt 


may bring in the whole weight of their influence 
and connections; they may exert every nerve 
to enliſt the aſſembly in the number of their 
 Hpporrers ; they are bid to 2 do their worſt; 1 9 

| * 


18 


4 ay through the country from one place to ano- 
g ther; the clamour encreaſes; the conſtitution, 
one may think, is going to be ſhaken to its very 
foundation; but theſe mighty ſtruggles, by ſome 
means or other, always find a proportionate degree 
F< of reaction; new difficulties, and at laſt inſuperable 
X< impediments grow up in the way of thoſe who 
<< would take advantage of the general ferment to 
„ raiſe themſelves on the wreck of the governing 
authority; a ſecret force exerts itſelf, which gra- 
„ dually brings things back to a ſtate of modera- 
tion and calm; and that fea, ſo ſtormy to ap- 
b pearance, fo deeply agitated, conſtantly ſtops at 
„ certain limits, which it ſeems as if it wanted the 
t F ce the power to paſs.” 

Were not thele the ſentiments of every Engliſh- 
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© man but a few days paſt? and is it not a libel upon 
6 7 the nation to ſuppole they are now changed? God 


4 forbid that they are, or ever ſhould be; with ſhame 


bulent ſpirits i in the kingdom, wii endeavour.ta: pro- 
pagate the principles of faction and violence, let 


IT, | 

5, eam be dragged forth to light, and ſuffer the pu- 
ce niſhment they deſerve; but never let it be attempted 
5 5 Ito brand the good people of England with the names 
s. of traitors and ſeditious perſons, becauſe of a few 


Wrniſcreants that are ſaid to exiſt, no Pn knows 
Pbere. 


e 
| The Bill before the Houſe of Peers | 1 entitled 
ve An Att for the preſervation of his Majeſty's Per- 
cr & ſon and Government againſt treaſonable and ſedi- 
ey tious Practices and Attempts.” Now, I will, on 
fly 


of Doe firſt authority in this country, advance as a fact, 


1 „ 


vided for by the exiſting laws of the land, and the 


conſider this, and, ſtripping the wolf of his ſheep's 


| perſon of his Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſers, or the 
eftabliſh:d gcvernment and conſtitution of his realm, 


from which this meaſure originates. Who will ven- 
ture to enquire into the conduct of government, 


_ Engliſhman's boaſted right to meet and frame peti- 
| tions for the redreſs of grie vances? All may ſuffer 
them, but who dares expreſs his ſenſe of his country's 


mighty political engine, will be filenced; diſtruſt and 


Who had great vices, but {carce any virtues to correct. 


( 12 ) 


that no remedy er is introduced in chat Bill 
for the preſervation of his Majeſty's perſon - againſt 
treaſon and ſedition that is not already amply. pro- 


moſt zealous friends of the monarchy will do well to 


cloathing, examine that clauſe of the Bill which is Wl 
intended to prevent the expreſſing, publiſhing, uttering, . 
Gr declaring any Werds, ſentences, or other thing, or 
things, by writing, printing, preaching, or other ſpeaking, 
to incite, or ftir up the people to hatred or diflike of the 


and they will then be let. into the ſecret ſpring 


ſhould this Bill paſs into a law? Where will be the 


wrongs? None but him who dares to brave the 
horrors of a loathſome priſon. The Preſs, that 


revenge will be ingendered in the breaſt of every 
citizen, inſtead of that confidence and good under- 
ſtanding which is the offspring of better times, 

With an aſſurance that would aſtoniſh mankind, at 
any other era than the preſent, we are told that the 
precedent for the meaſure is drawn from the good 
times of Charles II. In what the goodneſs of thoſe 
times conſiſted I am at a loſs to diſcover ; unleſs in 
the glory of having a monarch to govern the people 


them; 


„ 


; them; who was, during the active part of his life. 
WT given up to floth and lewdneſs; who raiſed fa- 
&& vourites, and truſted them entirely, and afterwards 
pulled them down, and hated them exceſſively; who 
had the art to cover his deep deſigns, particularly of 
revenge, with the moſt treacherous appearance of 
= ſoftneſs; who corrupted the age he lived in, both in 
J morality and religion; and who died himſelf a pen- 
ſioner to the King of France. Are theſe the traits 
of the good times; ; or mult we look into the Sta- 
tute- book of this virtuous reign, and ſearch for the 
W monuments of liberty which the bleſſed parliaments 
W of this penſioned king have left behind them? Such 
an enquiry would be truitleſs, but it would lead the 
W <nquirer to one Act for the preventing more than 
twenty ſignatures to the ſame petition or addreſs to 
W the King or either Houſe of Parliament, unleſs the 
matter was firſt conſented to by a number of the 
= magiſtrates or grand jury of the place, or, if in 
1 London, by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon council, who were perhaps at that time all 
of equal bleſſed memory with King Charles's bleſſed 
W parliament; and the fame act reſtrained more than 
ten in number to attend and preſent any ſuch peti- 
don or addreſs; and another act was alſo the offspring 
of this favourite reign, to prevent more than five 
perſons to be preſent at any aſſembly or meeting for 
W the exerciſe ot religion, in any other manner .than - 
according to the liturgy and practice of the Church 
of England, which unqueſtionably mult be the true 
and only pure ſyſtem of religion in the univerſe, not- 
= withitanding the millions of aha who know no- 
We thing about it. 


Theſe 
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right. 


and Common Council of London, ſay to the proſpect 
of that right continuing 


hiſtory and find that, in this admired reign of Charles 


to quiet the minds and extinguiſh the fears of his 
Proteſtant people ; and that ſuch charter was again 
reſtored to them, upon their moſt abſolute ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the King's will, and ſubjected to ſuch ſlaviſh- 
articles as effectually deprived the citizens of their 
chief privileges, and left the election of their officers 


nation will ſoon underſtand his meaning, and find the 
right to remain with them as it does to the Ruſlian 
dave, who may 15 the throne, upon pain of 


death 


e : 


Theſe certainly are the fruirs of thoſe good times; 


and it is not to be wondered that the preſent men in 
power fhould admire them, for they ſeem to ſuit 


their very heart's purpoſe, nor can it be doubted but 
their revival will be introduced amongſt us. The 


Miniſter inſults your underſtanding, when he deceit- 
fully aſſerts, that the fair rights of the people will 
ſtill be left with them to petition, while a proper re- 


medy will be applied for preventing the abuſe of that 
His idea of the fair right to petition 'may 


remain, but what will the Lord Mayor, Aldermen 


„when they refer back to 


II. and from which our preſent rulers draw their 
precedents, the King ſeized upon the charter of the 


city of London, becauſe the good citizens audaciouſſy 
_ preſented a petition to him, humbly praying that he 


would allow the Parliament to fit, as the only means 


to the arbitrary approbation of the King. 


The Deceit of the Miniſter, in admitting the 
People's Right to Petition, is only to be equalled by 


himielf, and to paſs his Bill into a Law; and the 
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Gearh if Wand to be in the wrong. Will not a 


will not every ſignature be the proof of a ſeditious 
perſon? That ſuch will be the effects of the mea- 
ſure cannot be doubted; and then, who will dare to 
5% that the Bill of Rights 1s not invaded, and, in 
fact, virtually repealed : ?” Whoever ventures ſuch 
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as light under the meridian ſun. 
= That Bill of Rights by which (a certain penſioned 
| political writer ſays), if the people poſſeſſed the right 


at that time moſt ſolemnly renounce and abdicate it, 


menting them for their neglect of a jewel which loſt 


ſhed in civil war, before it could be eftabliſhed.--- 
Surely, in common ſenſe, if the people of England 


leges thereby ſecured to the nation ought to be 


they, in return, thould deem the compact diſſolved, 


which ſome good men, will reluctantly admit cven 
the right of enquiring into. | 
The 


ition, complaining of grievances, be ſeditious ? and 


an aſſertion, will be guilty of a falſehood, as manifeſt 


of clecting their kings before, the whole nation did 


for «themſelves and for all their poſterity for ever, 
will remain with the people only as a ſhadow, tor- 


; chis country the liſe of one king, the abdication of 
another, and the, blood of thoulands of its people, 


have by the Bill of Rights ſurrendered the power of 
electing their monarchs, and thereby bound them 
ſelves, their heirs and poſterity for ever, the privi- 


equally binding upon the crown, its heirs and ſuc- 
ceflors for ever; and the advocates for theſe eternal 
binding contracts ſhould tremble at any infringment 
upon the liberties ſecured thereby to the people, leſt 


and, having no longer any protection under it for | 
themſelves, be leis "diſpoſed to reverence that part 


colleagues, will not venture to contradict the aſſer- 
tion; nar will they deny, that the only caution neceſ- 


conſequence. of large aſſemblies of the people meet- 
all branches of the Legiſlature of your country--- 


dare attack the birth-right of Engliſhmen and en- 


liberties. 


liberties, by preſenting petitions from all quarters of 


the people to expoſe the abſurd doctrine of Paſſive 
Obedience and Non-Reſiſtance. - 


5 n 
The rightof petitioning the King, or either Houſe 


of Parliament, is, unqueſtionably, with the people ; 
and. even the ſelf-approving Miniſter, or his pliant 


fary in ſuch. caſes, as the law at preſent ſtands, is the 
guarding againſt any riot, or tumult, that may be the 


ing together to diſcuſs their grievances. Then, oh, 
my countrymen !- embrace the opportunity that yet 
remains to aſſert your rights !---prepare petitions to 


infiſt upon the great Charters of the Nation being 
maintained, and let thoſe hirelings of power, who 


deavour to overthrow their Bill of Rights, learn, 
ere it is too late, that the Nation is awake to a lenſe 
of its danger. Let not the aſſemblies at Copenha- 
gen-houſe lead or deter you from aſſerting your 
The yet undecided weight of the nation 
ſhould expreſs their attachment to their rights and 


the kingdom.---Every man of property is intereſted 
in the iſſue, and will do well to check the mad career 
of a prerogative adminiſtration, before they compel 


Rex debet eſſe ſub lege, 7 5 
Quia lex facit Regen. 5 1 5 


ed 


